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Joao de Albuquerque was trying to stress education, friendship, and tolerance in the
Christianizing mission rather than the impatient insistence upon religious uniformity
pursued by the governors who set out to destroy Moslem mosques and Hindu temples.
Western plenipotentiaries have insisted on quick results in pacifying alien peoples for
nearly 500 years. The lessons of technical assistance have been difficult to learn. The
Portuguese missionaries as well as Christian Indians eventually became the subjects of
violent retaliation as a result of forced intrusions upon the indigenous ways of life.
Two years after the Society of Jesus was made official by the Pope in 1540 the
noted Spanish missionary, Francis Xavier, arrived in Goa, signallizing that from then
on the Jesuits would be the principal missionary arm of the Portuguese padroado.
Their organizing ability, the quality of their leadership, and the international character
of their membership made the Jesuits an extremely effective political as well as
religious and educational force. Xavier followed Bishop Albuquerque in stressing the
education of children, the need to learn the languages and become sympathetically
familiar with the customs of the people, and the desirability of converting the rulers
and the leading classes of society rather than using mass, forced conversions. Above all,
it was important to train native boys as Christians so that they could communicate
with their own people. The College of St. Paul in Goa became the chief training center
for the Eastern missionary effort. By 1577 its students numbered 134 boys with about
half from Goa and other parts of India and the other half from Europe, South East
Asia, Africa, and the Far East. The curriculum was very much a standard Jesuit
program stressing Latin, Portuguese, mathematics, and music, topped off with philos-
ophy and theology.
Following Xavier's death in 1552 the Jesuit mission in India began to assist in
the mass conversion policies of the Viceroy, and the Inquisition was instituted in Goa
in 1560. Another strong Jesuit leader, this time an Italian, arrived on the scene in 1574
to try to redirect the Jesuit enterprise. Alessandro Valignano dominated the scene
until he died in 1606. His policies were enlightened in that he was adamant about the
necessity of learning the mother tongues of the people, and he organized language
seminars for this purpose. But he also believed in a curious hierarchy of white superem-
acy by which he classified Africans and Indians as blacks, and Chinese and Japanese as
whites. He thus believed that the greatest hope for Christianizing and civilizing the
heathen would lie in China and Japan rather than in the generally barbarous lands of
Africa or the servile lands of India. Despite this haughty estimate, the Jesuits and
Franciscans and Dominicans established numerous schools along the east and west
coasts of India as well as north into the Punjab.
In general, the Christian missionaries in India had only small success. They never
fathomed the complexity of Indian religion or high culture. Franciscans did not study
the local languages, while the Jesuits who did learn the local languages never studied
the closely held literary classics in Sanskrit. They thus never really understood Hindu
civilization. They did, however, leave a residue of Christian following and a tradition
for education that resulted in the state of Travancore having the highest literary rate in
India even in the twentieth century.
The Jesuit missions to the east of India followed the Portuguese interest in
cultivating Japan and China. They thus gave relatively little attention to the Malay
Peninsula or islands of South East Asia. They did found a college in Malacca on the
Malay Peninsula, the chief Portuguese administrative and trading center east of Goa,